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must be in Prankish hands ; for no state civilized on the
European model could hand over any of its citizens to
the tender mercies of Mohammedan tribunals. Thus,
even if we adopt the somewhat improbable hypothesis
that the powers in neutralizing Egypt will consent to
the abolition of all the administrations, controls and
commissions that have been established mainly in the
interests of the bondholders and foreign officials, yet we
find that their duty to their own subjects will compel
them to limit the power of the local government in the
exercise of one of the most important of its functions.
From this would necessarily flow a right of interference
in the internal affairs of the country; and a door would
be kept open for intrigues of all kinds, which might easily
lead to violations of the guaranteed neutrality. To
these dangers from outside must be added the strong
probability of internal rebellion. In fact the chances
are that the artificial edifice built up with painful
diplomatic labour would fall like a house of cards as
soon as it was left to stand alone.

In shewing how precarious would be the fabric of
Egyptian neutralization I have not alluded to a prelim-
inary difficulty which would have to be overcome before
it could be reared at all. The country could not be
properly neutralized, unless it was first cut adrift from
Turkey, and made into an independent state. As a
province of the Sultan's dominions it would be called
upon to assist him when he was engaged in war; and
Europe is not likely to consent to an arrangement
whereby he could draw from it military resources, and
his enemies could not strike a blow at it in return. The
neutralization of his whole Empire is out of the question.
The only course that remains is to separate Egypt from